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ITINEEAEY OF GENEEAL WASHINGTON FEOM JUNE 
15, 1775, TO DECEMBEE 23, 1783. 

BY WILLIAM S. BAKEK. 
(Continued from page 142.) 

1777. 

"WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1, 1777. 

At Trenton : " On Monday morning [December 30, 1776,] 
I passed the Delaware myself; the whole of our troops and 
artillery not till yesterday, owing to the ice, which rendered 
their passage extremely difficult and fatiguing." — Washing- 
ton to the President of Congress. 

THUESDAY, JANUARY 2. 

At Trenton : Head-quarters close to the Assunpink Creek, 
to the south of which the army was encamped. 

The enemy, who were in force at Princeton, under Lord Cornwallis, ad- 
vanced during the day, the head of their column reaching Trenton about 
five o'clock in the afternoon. After making several attempts from the 
north, to cross a small bridge spanning the creek, they halted for the night. 
Washington having discovered by this time that they were greatly superior 
in number, called a council of war, in which it was decided to abandon the 
Delaware, and by marching silently in the night gain the rear of the troops 
still at Princeton, and if possible, strike a blow at New Brunswick, the de- 
pository of the British stores. Accordingly, after renewing all the fires, the 
army left its position at midnight, and by a circuitous route reached Prince- 
ton, ten miles distant, about sunrise of the 3d. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 3. 

At the battle of Princeton : The seventeenth and fifty- 
fifth regiments of the British brigade, commanded by Colo- 
nel Mawhood, being defeated, the former retreated towards 
Trenton, and the latter to New Brunswick, as did also the 
fortieth, which took little part in the action. 

"Washington pursued the enemy as far as Kingston, beyond the Millstone 
River, three miles northeast of Princeton, and then filing off to the left, 
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after destroying the bridge, marched to Somerset Court-house, now Mill- 
stone, where the troops bivouacked for the night. "Washington and some 
of his staff quartered at the residence of John Van Doren, just south of the 
village ; the house is still standing, as is the barn in which the general's 
horse was stabled." 1 In the morning the army continued the march over 
the hills to Pluckamin, twenty miles north of Princeton, which place was 
reached during the afternoon. When Horace Walpole heard of the affair 
at Trenton, and Washington's night march to Princeton, he wrote to Sir 
Horace Mann : " Washington the dictator, has shown himself both a Pabius 
and a Camillus. His march through our lines is allowed to have been a 
prodigy of generalship." 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 5. 

At Pluckamin, New Jersey : " Fortune has favored us in 
an attack on Princeton. . . . Three regiments of British 
troops were quartered there, which we attacked and routed. 
The number of the killed, wounded, and prisoners amounts 
to about five or six hundred. . . . After the action we imme- 
diately marched for this place. I shall remove from hence 
to Morristown." — Washington to General Putnam. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 6. 

At Morristown, New Jersey : Fourteen miles northeast 
of Pluckamin. Establishes head-quarters at a tavern owned 
and kept by Colonel Jacob Arnold, where he remains until 
May 28th. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 18. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " The enemy by two 
lucky strokes, at Trenton and Princeton, have been obliged 
to abandon every part of Jersey except Brunswie and Am- 
boy, and the small tract of country between them, which is 
so entirely exhausted of supplies of every kind, that I hope, 
by preventing them from sending their foraging parties to 
any great distance, to reduce them to the utmost distress, in 
the course of this winter." — Washington to General Schuyler. 

" Morristown was in a mountainous region, difficult of access to the 
enemy, and surrounded by a fertile country, affording abundant supplies. 
Washington did not sit down idle, however, nor trust to the barriers of nature 

1 The " Story of an Old Farm," by Andrew D. Mellick, p. 382. 
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for his protection. Unprovided as his men were with almost every thing neces- 
sary for a winter campaign, he sent out detachments to assail and harass 
General Howe's troops ; and with such vigor and address were these expe- 
ditions conducted, that in a short time not a single British or Hessian reg- 
iment remained in the Jerseys, except at Brunswic and Amhoy, between 
which places and New York was an open communication by water." — 
Sparks, I. 233. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 25. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: Issues a proclamation 
commanding and requiring every person who had signed a 
declaration of fidelity, taken the oath of allegiance, and en- 
gaged not to take up arms against the King of Great Britain, 
to repair to head-quarters within thirty days, and there de- 
liver up such protection, certificate, and passport, and take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States of America, or 
withdraw within the British lines. 

This proclamation, which was issued to counteract the effects of one by 
Lord Howe and General Howe, November 30, 1776, promising amnesty to all 
in rebellion who should, within sixty days, return to their allegiance, was ob- 
jected to by the Legislature of New Jersey, that body regarding it as a vio- 
lation of State supremacy. Others again, jealous of the extraordinary 
powers vested by Congress in Washington (December 27, 1776), questioned 
whether he had not transcended these powers, and exercised a degree of 
despotism. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 28. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " I am just moving to 
Boundbrook [Middlebrook], from whence I returned yester- 
day morning. On Monday morning a body of the enemy 
advanced near that post. They retreated, on seeing a de- 
tachment march to meet them." — Washington to the President 
of Congress. 

THURSDAY, MAY 29. 

At Middlebrook, New Jersey : Establishes head-quarters, 
where he remains until July 3. 

Middlebrook, Somerset County, New Jersey, is on the Raritan River, 
fifteen miles south of Morristown. Middlebrook and Boundbrook lie close 
together, and are included in one village. 

Vol. xiv. — 17 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 17. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " The main body of our 
army is encamped at Middlebrook, and a considerable body 
under General Sullivan at Sourland Hills. . . . The enemy 
are strongly posted, having their right at Brunswic and their 
left at Somerset." — Washington to General Arnold. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 22. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " The enemy evacuated 
Brunswic this morning and retired to Amboy." — Washington 
to the President of Congress. 

WEDNESDAY, -T T TNE 25. 

At Quibbletown, New Jersey: " After the evacuation of 
Brunswic, I determined with the advice of my general offi- 
cers, to move the whole army the next morning to this post, 
where they would be nearer the enemy, and might act ac- 
cording to circumstances. In this I was prevented by rain, 
and they only moved yesterday morning." — Washington to 
the President of Congress. 

Quibbletown (now New Market), Middlesex County, New Jersey, is about 
six miles from Middlebrook, on the road to Amboy. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 26. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : On the morning of the 
26th, General Howe advanced with his whole army in sev- 
eral columns from Amboy, as far as "Westfield, with the 
design of either bringing on a general engagement, or to 
possess himself of the heights and passes in the mountains 
on the American's left. Washington, perceiving this, put the 
troops in motion and regained the camp at Middlebrook. 
After some skirmishing the enemy retired on the 27th to 
Amboy. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 2. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook : " The day before yester- 
day he [General Howe] threw the whole of his army over 
to Staten Island, and totally evacuated the State of New 
Jersey." — Washington to General Schuyler. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 4. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " The army marched yes- 
terday for this place, where it will be more conveniently 
situated for succoring Peeks Kill, or the Eastern States, and 
will be near enough to oppose any design upon Philadelphia. 
General Sullivan is further advanced towards Peeks Kill." 
— Washington to Governor Trumbull. 

THURSDAY, JULY 10. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown : " In consequence of the 
advices from General St. Clair, and the strong probability 
there is that General Howe will push against the Highland 
passes to cooperate with General Burgoyne, I shall, by the 
advice of my officers, move the army from hence to-morrow 
morning towards the North River." — Washington to the Pres- 
ident of Congress. 

" July 11, 1777. The whole army marched from Morristown to Pompton 
Plains, about seventeen miles." — Pickering's Journal. 

SATURDAY, JULY 12. 

At Pompton Plains, New Jersey : " We have been pre- 
vented marching to-day by the rain; but, as soon as the 
weather permits, we shall proceed as expeditiously as we can 
towards the North River, and cross, or not, as shall appear 
necessary from circumstances." — Washington to the President 
of Congress. 

" July 12, 1777. A rainy day. 13th the same. 14th. Marched to Van 
Aulen's, a mile east of Pond Church ; 15th to Sovereign [Suffren's or Suf- 
fern's] tavern near the entrance to Smith's Clove." — Pickering's Journal. 

SUNDAY, JULY 13. 

At Pompton Plains : " This is the second day I have been 
detained here by the badness of the weather. As soon as 
it will permit, I shall prosecute my march through the 
Clove." — Washington to General Schuyler. 

" Tradition reports that Washington had his head-quarters [at Pompton] 
in a little frame house, on the banks of the Wynockie, which stands at the 
bend of a road leading from the Ryerson Furnace to the Passaic County 
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Hotel. It is opposite to a more imposing structure known as the Ryerson 
House. During the revolution it belonged to Capt. Arent Schuyler." — 
Magazine of American History, III. 158. 

TUESDAY, JULY 15. 

At the Clove, New York: Washington's head-quarters 
were at Suffern's tavern, near the entrance to the Clove, a 
valley in Orange County, New York, where he remained 
until July 20. 

" The Clove is extremely wild, and was scarcely known before the war : 
it is a sort of valley, or gorge, situated to the westward of the high moun- 
tains between New "Windsor and King's Ferry, and at the foot of which are 
"West Point and Stoney Point, and the principal forts which defend the 
river." — De Chastellux, I. 845. 

SUNDAY, JULY 20. 

At Galloway's in the Clove : " "Went from Suffern's tavern 
into the Clove eleven miles. Head-quarters at Galloway's, 
an old log house. The General [Washington] lodged in a 
hed, and his family on the floor about him. We had plenty 
of sepawn and milk, and all were contented." — Pickering's 
Journal. 

MONDAY, JULY 21. 

At Galloway's : " The intelligence, which occasioned us 
to advance from the entrance of the Clove yesterday morn- 
ing, I find to have been premature, and mean to remain here 
till I have your answer." — Washington to General Putnam. 

The movement into the Clove was made under the supposition, or prema- 
ture intelligence, that General Howe was about pushing up the North River 
to co-operate with General Burgoyne. 

THURSDAY, JULY 24. 

At Ramapo, New Jersey : " I have just received advice 
of the enemy's fleet having sailed from the Hook ; in con- 
sequence of which I have to desire, that you will imme- 
diately order General Sullivan's and Lord Stirling's divisions 
to cross the river [the Hudson], and proceed towards Phila- 
delphia." — Washington to General Putnam. 
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"Ramapo, or Ramopock, was a small settlement, about five miles south 
of the present Suffern's Station on the New York and Brie rail-way, and 
within the province of New Jersey. It was nearly seven miles below the 
present village of Kamapo, founded by Mr. Pierson." — Lossing, Field-Book, 
I. 780. 



FRIDAY, JULY 25. 

At Ramapo : " I have received yours of yesterday's date 
enclosing the intercepted letter from General Howe to Bur- 
goyne. To me a stronger proof could not be given, that the 
former is not going to the eastward, than this letter affords. 
It was evidently intended to fall into our hands. ... I am 
persuaded more than ever, that Philadelphia is the place of 
destination." — Washington to General Putnam. 

The letter from General Howe to General Burgoyne, referred to above, 
informing the latter that an expedition to Boston would take the place of 
one up the North River, was written to deceive. It, however, only con- 
firmed "Washington in his purpose to put the army in motion towards Phil- 
adelphia. 

"WEDNESDAY, JULY 80. 

At Coryell's Ferry, New Jersey : " As we are uncertain 
as to the real destination of the enemy, though the Dela- 
ware seems the most probable, I have thought it prudent to 
halt the army at this place, Howell's Ferry, and Trenton, at 
least till the fleet actually enters the bay, and puts the mat- 
ter beyond a doubt." — Washington to General Gates. 

The route of the army from the Clove to Coryell's Ferry, on the Dela- 
ware, sixteen miles above Trenton, is given by Colonel Pickering in his 
Journal : " July 28d. Returned from the Clove to Ramapo. 25th. 
Marched to Pompton ; 26th, to Morristown ; 27th, to Reading, eighteen 
miles from Coryell's Ferry over the Delaware. 28th. Marched to the ferry, 
and quartered at a hearty old Quaker's named Oakham." 

THURSDAY, JULY 31. 

At Coryell's Ferry : " At half after nine o'clock this morn- 
ing, I received an express from Congress, advising that the 
enemy's fleet, consisting of two hundred and twenty-eight 
sail were at the Capes of Delaware yesterday in the fore- 
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noon. . . . The troops are on their march from hence." — 
Washington to Governor Trumbull. 

Washington left Ramapo on the 25tb of July, and arrived at Coryell's 
Ferry, on the Delaware, now Lambertville, New Jersey, on the 28th. One 
brigade of the army crossed the river on the morning of the 29th ; two di- 
visions under General Stephen crossed at Howell's Ferry, now Stockton, 
three miles above, and Lord Stirling at Trenton. The troops which crossed 
at Coryell's and Howell's, comprising the bulk of the army, were put in 
march for Philadelphia, down the Old York Road, on the morning of the 
31st, Washington going in advance, arriving in the city at about ten 
o'clock at night. On the following day, August 1, he examined the de- 
fences of the Delaware, 1 and passed the night at Chester, fifteen miles below 
Philadelphia. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 1. 

At Chester, Pennsylvania: "I have this moment [10 
o'clock p.m.] received intelligence hy express, that the 
enemy's fleet yesterday morning ahout eight o'clock sailed 
out of the Capes in an eastern course." — Washington to Gen- 
eral Putnam. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 2. 

At Philadelphia : Washington remained in Philadelphia 
until August 5, when he rejoined the army, which was 
in camp near Germantown, about five miles north of the 
city. 

It was during this visit to Philadelphia that Washington, at a public 
dinner given in his honor, met Lafayette for the first time. The marquis, 
who had just been commissioned a major-general, refers to this meeting in 
his Memoirs, which are written in the third person, in the following words : 
" The two Howes having appeared before the Capes of the Delaware, Gen- 
eral Washington came to Philadelphia, and M. de Lafayette beheld for the 
first time that great man. Although he was surrounded by officers and 
citizens, it was impossible to mistake for a moment his majestic figure and 
deportment ; nor was he less distinguished by the noble affability of his 



THURSDAY, AUGUST 7. 

At Camp near Germantown : " "We are yet entirely in the 

dark as to the destination of the enemy. The fleet has 

1 " Aug. 1777.— Expended in a trip to examine Mud Isl* [Fort Mifflin] 
Red bank [Fort Mercer] and Billingsport. 60J Doll'.— To Ditto going to 
Marcus hook. 86 Doll"." — Washington's Accounts. 
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neither been seen nor heard of since they left the Capes of 
Delaware, on this day week." — Washington to General Putnam. 

On August 1 the army arrived at its camping ground between German- 
town and the Schuylkill Eiver (Schuylkill Falls), five miles from Phila- 
delphia, where Washington rejoined it on the 5th. On the 9th, under the 
supposition that the enemy had sailed for the eastward, he started it back to 
Coryell's Ferry. 

FBIDAY, AUGUST 8. 

At Camp near Germantown : " The army was reviewed, 
and in the afternoon marched about nine or ten miles back 
from Germantown." — Pickering's Journal. 

The Marquis de Lafayette, an eye-witness to the review, has left us the 
following description in his Memoirs : " About eleven thousand men, ill 
armed, and still worse clothed, presented a strange spectacle to the eye of 
the young Frenchman : their clothes were parti-coloured, and many of them 
were almost naked ; the best clad wore hunting skirts, large grey linen coats 
which were much used in Carolina. As to their military tactics, it will be 
sufficient to say that, for a regiment ranged in order of battle to move for- 
ward on the right of its line, it was necessary for the left to make a con- 
tinued counter march. They were always arranged in two lines, the smallest 
men in the first line ; no other distinction as to height was ever observed. 
In spito of these disadvantages, the soldiers were fine, and the officers zeal- 
ous ; virtue stood in place of science, and each day added both to experience 
and discipline." 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 9. 

At Camp near Germantown : " "We have no further ac- 
count of the Enemy's Fleet and therefore concluding that 
they are gone to the Eastward we have again turned our 
faces that way and shall move slow till we get some account 
of it." — Washington to John Augustine Washington. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 10. 

In Camp at the Cross-Roads : " I this minute [nine 
o'clock p.m.] received your favor of this afternoon, trans- 
mitting intelligence that a fleet was seen off Sinapuxent on 
the 7th instant. I was about three miles eastward of the 
Billet tavern [now Hatborough], on the road leading to 
Coryell's Ferry, when the express arrived. The troops are 
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encamped near the road, where they will remain till I have 
further accounts of the fleet." — Washington to the President 
of Congress. 

On the 11th, Washington established his head-quarters at a house on the 
Old York Road, near the Neshaminy Creek, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
about half a mile above the village of Hartsville, known as the Cross Roads, 
and twenty miles north of Philadelphia. 1 The army remained at the " Ne- 
Bhaminy Camp" until August 23. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13. 

At Head-quarters, Neshaminy : " We moved to this place 
on the 10th inst. Here we received the account from Syn- 
nepuxent, and remain at fault till some more particular 
accounts of the motions of the enemy enahle me to judge 
of their designs. . . . The men are exercised in smaller or 
greater numbers every day." — John Laurens to Henry 
Laurens. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 21. 

At Head-quarters, Neshaminy: A council of war, in 
which it was decided that, as the enemy's fleet had most 
probably sailed for Charleston, it was not expedient for 
the army to march southward, and that it should move 
immediately towards the North River. 

The Marquis de Lafayette took part, for the first time, in the council of 
war convened on this occasion, as major-general, having been commissioned 
July 31. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 22. 

At Head-quarters, Neshaminy : " I am honored with your 
favor containing the intelligence of the enemy's arrival in 
Chesapeake Bay. ... I have directed General Sullivan to 
join the army with his division as speedily as possible, and 
I have issued orders for all the troops here to be in motion 
to-morrow morning very early, with the intention to march 
them towards Philadelphia and onwards." — Washington to 
the President of Congress. 

1 " Washington's Encampment on the Neshaminy," by William J. 
Buck. — Pennsylvania Magazine, I. 275. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 23. 

At Head-quarters, Neshaminy : "I beg leave to inform 
you, that the army marched early this morning, and will 
encamp, I expect, this evening within five or six miles of 
Philadelphia." — Washington to the President of Congress. 

The army moved down the Old York Road, and encamped for the night 
near Nicetown, within five miles of Philadelphia. Washington made his 
head-quarters at Stenton, the homestead of the Logan family, and from 
which the same evening he issued the following general order : " The army is 
to move precisely at 4 o'clock in the morning, if it should not rain. . . . The 
army is to march in one column through the city of Philadelphia, going in 
at and marching down Front Street to Chestnut, and up Chestnut to the 
Common. A small halt is to he made about a mile this side of the city until 
the rear is clear up and the line in proper order." 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 24. 

At Philadelphia: "Last Sunday [August 24] part of 
the Continental army, amounting to about ten thousand 
men, with his excellency general Washington at their head, 
marched through the city, and immediately proceeded over 
the river Schuylkill [at the Middle Ferry, Market Street], 
on their way, it is said, to the eastern shore of Maryland. 
And on Monday morning gen. Nash's brigade of IS. Caro- 
lina forces, and col. Proctor's regiment of artillery, passed 
through the city, who, we hear, are to pursue the same route, 
in order to join our most illustrious general." — Pennsylvania 
Evening Post, August 28, 1777. 

" August 24th, 1777. — The army marched through the city [Philadelphia], 
and was allowed to make a line appearance, the order of marching heing 
extremely well preserved. We advanced to Derby. — 25th. The army 
marched through Chester to Naaman's Creek, the General and family ad- 
vancing to Wilmington, a pretty town and pleasantly situated." — Picker- 
ing's Journal. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 25. 

At Wilmington, Delaware : " Six o'clock p.m. I have 
just received information, that the enemy began to land this 
morning about six miles below the Head of Elk, opposite 
to Cecil Court-House." — Washington to General Armstrong. 

" On reaching Wilmington [twenty-eight miles southwest from Phila- 
delphia], Washington took up his head-quarters on Quaker Hill, in a house 
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which for many years afterwards stood on the west side of West Street, 
midway between Third and Fourth ; the army encamped on the high land 
west of the town, some going as far as Newport, three miles below." — 
Scharf, History of Delaware, I. 243. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 26. 

At Head-quarters, Wilmington : " The General [Wash- 
ington] went with all the horse, save Sheldon's to recon- 
noitre." — Pickering's Journal. 

It was on this reconnoissance that Washington, in consequence of a terrible 
storm, passed the night at a farm-house near Gray's hill, two miles from the 
Head of Elk (now Elkton), at the imminent risk of being surprised by the 
enemy's scouts ; his only companions being Generals Greene, Weedon, and 
Lafayette. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27. 

At Head-quarters, Wilmington : " I this morning returned 
from the Head of Elk, which I left last night." — Washington 
to the President of Congress. 

On August 25 the British army, under Sir William Howe, landed from 
the fleet at Turkey Point, at the head of Chesapeake Bay, and on the 28th 
marched to the Head of Elk, eighteen miles from Wilmington. From this 
point Howe issued a declaration, promising, among other things, pardon to 
those who had taken an active part in the rebellion, provided they should 
voluntarily return to their allegiance. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 29. 

At Head-quarters, Wilmington : " The enemy advanced 
a part of their army yesterday to Gray's Hill, about two 
miles this side of Elk." — Washington to the President of Con- 
gress. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 30. 

At Head- quarters, Wilmington: "I was reconnoitring 
the country and different roads all yesterday, and am now 
setting out on the same business again." — Washington to the 
President of Congress. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 

At Head-quarters, Wilmington : " Eight o'clock p.m. — 
This morning the enemy came out, with a considerable force 
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and three pieces of artillery, against our light advanced 
corps, and, after some pretty smart skirmishing obliged 
them to retreat, being far inferior in number, and without 
cannon." — Washington to the President of Congress. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 

At Head-quarters, Wilmington : Issues an order inform- 
ing the army of the intention of the British to possess them- 
selves of Philadelphia, and warning them of the importance 
of the impending battle. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

At Head-quarters, Wilmington : " Since General Howe's 
debarkation in Elk river he has moved on about seven 
miles; his main body now lies at Iron Hill, and ours near 
a village called Newport. In this position the armies are 
from eight to ten miles apart." — Washington to General 
Heath. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 

Six miles from Wilmington : " The enemy advanced yes- 
terday with a seeming intention of attacking us upon our 
post near Newport. We waited for them the whole day ; 
but in the Evening they halted, at a place called Milltown, 
about two miles from us. . . . The army marched at two 
o'clock this morning, and will take post this evening upon 
the high grounds near Chad's Ford." — Washington to the 
President of Congress. 

"September 9th, 1777. — Left Newport in the morning before daylight, 
and marched to Chad's Ford ; crossed it, and encamped on the east side of 
the Brandywine, having information that the enemy had marched far to the 
north of Newport." — Pickering's Journal. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

At Chadd's Ford, Pennsylvania : Head-quarters at the 
house of Benjamin Ring, one mile east of the ford. 

Chadd's Ford, Brandywine Creek, on the heights east of which the main 
strength of the army was posted, commanding the passage of the creek, 
is about thirteen miles north of Wilmington. The battle of the 11th, 
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however, was decided three miles to the northward, near Birmingham 
Meeting-House, a large body of British troops under Cornwallis having 
crossed the creek at the upper fords. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

At the Battle of Brandy-wine : " "With the fall of night 
the conflict ended, and the whole American army retreated 
to Chester twelve miles distant, during the evening, under 
the immediate command of Washington, who there restored 
order, and before he slept, arranged his plans for the mor- 
row." — Lossing, Life of "Washington, II. 507. 

"Chester, twelve o'clock at night, 11 September, 1777. — I am sorry to 
inform you, that, in this day's engagement, we have been obliged to leave 
the enemy masters of the field." — Washington to the President of Congress. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

On the march to Philadelphia : " This day the army 
marched to the Schuylkill, part crossing and marching to 
our old camp by Schuylkill Falls." — Pickering's Journal. 

The camp "by Schuylkill Palls" was on the east bank of the Schuylkill 
River, five miles above Philadelphia, and west of Germantown. On the 
following day, the 13th, as recorded by Colonel Pickering, " the rest of the 
army crossed, and the whole collected at the old encampment, vast numbers 
of stragglers coming in." 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 

At Schuylkill Falls, Philadelphia : Orderly Book.—" The 
General, with peculiar satisfaction, thanks the gallant officers 
who on the 11th inst. bravely fought in their country's 
cause. Although the events of that day, from some unfor- 
tunate circumstances, were not so favorable as could be 
wished, the General has the satisfaction of assuring the 
troops that from every account he has been able to obtain, 
the enemy's loss vastly exceeded ours." 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 

Leaves Schuylkill Falls : " The army having yesterday 
cleaned their arms, and received ammunition to complete 
forty rounds a man, this day marched up a few miles and 
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recrossed the Schuylkill at Levering's Ford, the water heing 
nearly up to the waist. We advanced about five or six 
miles that night." — Pickering's Journal. 

Levering's Ford, on the Schuylkill, was at Green Lane, two miles above 
the Palls, but the crossing was really made at Matson's Ford, now Consho- 
hocken, six miles farther up the stream. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 

At the Buck Tavern : " Three o'clock, p.m. — "We are 
moving up this road [the old Lancaster road] to get between 
the enemy and Swede's Ford, and to prevent them from 
turning our right flank." — Washington to the President of 
Congress. 

The Buck Tavern, about nine miles northwest of Philadelphia, on the 
old Lancaster road, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, a well known hostelry 
of its day, is still standing, but occupied as a private house. The army 
advanced the same day thirteen miles farther up the road to a point near 
the junction of the Swede's Pord road, northwest of the Warren Tavern, 
in Chester County, and encamped between that point and the White Horse 
Tavern, Washington making his head-quarters at the residence of Joseph 
Malin. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 

Near the White Horse Tavern: "About nine in the 
morning we were informed that the enemy were advancing 
towards us. The troops got under arms, and the baggage 
was sent off. An advance party of the enemy attacked our 
picket, just posted (about three hundred strong), who shame- 
fully fled at the first fire. About this time it began to rain. 
General Scott, with his brigade, was ordered to advance to 
attack this party of the enemy, or skirmish with another 
expected in our front. The rain increased." — Pickering's 
Journal. 

The rain finally turned into such a violent storm that the arms became 
absolutely unfit for use, and orders were given to march to the Yellow 
Springs, a distance of five miles to the northward, where the troops arrived 
about ten o'clock at night. Washington himself is said to have passed the 
night at the Bed Lion Tavern (now Lionville), about three miles from the 
Springs. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 

At the Yellow Springs, Pennsylvania: "Yesterday the 
enemy moved from Concord, hy the Edgemont towards the 
Lancaster road, with evident design to gain our right flank. 
This obliged us to alter our position and march to this place, 
from whence we intend immediately to proceed to Warwic." 
— Washington to the President of Congress. 

Part of the army marched to Warwick Furnace, on French Creek, eight 
miles north of the Yellow Springs, and about nine miles from the Schuyl- 
kill Eiver, on the 17th, where they were joined by the rest on the following 
day. Warwick Furnace was a depot for the manufacture and repair of 
guns, and casting of cannon, sixty of which, for the use of the Continental 
army, of twelve- and eighteen-pound calibre, were cast in 1776. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 

At Parker's Ford : " I am now repassing the Schuylkill 
at Parker's Ford [Lawrence ville], with the main body of 
the army, which will be over in an hour or two, though it is 
deep and rapid. ... As soon as the troops have crossed the 
river, I shall march them expeditiously as possible towards 
Fatland, Swede's, and the other fords, where it is most 
probable the enemy will attempt to pass."; — Washington to 
the President of Congress. 

The army marched southward from Parker's Ford, on the east side of 
the river, by way of the Trappe (a village on the Reading road, twenty-five 
miles from Philadelphia), as far as Perkiomen Creek, where it encamped. 
"His Excellency General Washington was with the troops in person, 
who marched past here [the Trappe] to the Perkiomen. The procession 
lasted the whole night, and we had numerous visits from officers, wet breast 
high, who had to march in this condition during the whole night, cold and 
damp as it was, and to bear hunger and thirst at the same time." — Muhlen- 
berg's Journal, September 19, 1777. On the 21st, the enemy having moved 
rapidly up the road on the west side of the Schuylkill, Washington marched 
the troops to within four miles of Pottsgrove (now Pottstown), eight miles 
above the Trappe. Here he remained until the 26th, when he moved to 
Pennybacker's Mills, on the Perkiomen, nine miles to the eastward. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 

At Camp near Pottsgrove, Pennsylvania: "The enemy 
by a variety of perplexing manoeuvres through a country 
from which I could not derive the least intelligence (being 
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to a man disaffected), contrived to pass the Schuylkill last 
night at the Fatland [half a mile below Valley Forge], and 
other fords in the neighborhood of it. They marched im- 
mediately towards Philadelphia, and I imagine their ad- 
vanced parties will be near the city to-night." — Washington 
to the President of Congress. 

" September 26th, 1777. — At half past eight this morning Lord Corn- 
wallis with the two Battalions of British Grenadiers and Hessian Grenadiers, 
two squadrons of Sixteenth dragoons and artillery with the Chief-Engineer, 
Commanding officer of Artillery, Quartermaster and Adjutant-General 
marched and took possession of the city of Philadelphia at 10 the same 
morning amidst the acclamation of some thousands of the inhabitants 
mostly women and children." — Journal of Captain John Montresor, Chief- 
Engineer of the British Army, Pennsylvania Magazine, VI. 41. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 

At Camp near Pottsgrove: "We shall move towards 
Philadelphia to-day, as the weather is fair and our reinforce- 
ments are at some distance below, ready to fall in with us." 
— John Laurens to Henry Laurens. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 

At Pennybacker's Mills : " You are hereby authorized to 
impress all the Blankets, Shoes, Stockings and other Arti- 
cles of Clothing that can be spared by the Inhabitants of the 
County of Lancaster for the Use of the Continental Army, 
paying for the same at reasonable Rates or giving Certifi- 
cates." — Washington to William Henry, Lancaster. 

William Henry, to whom the above order was addressed, was at the time 
a member of the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania and Treasurer of Lan- 
caster County. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 

At Pennybacker's Mills : Orderly Book. — " The Com- 
mander-in-Chief has the happiness again to congratulate 
the army on the success of the Americans to the North- 
ward. On the 19th inst. an engagement took place [at 
Bemis's Heights, New York] between General Burgoyne's 
army and the left wing of ours, under General Gates. The 
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battle began at 10 o'clock, and lasted till night — our troops 
fighting with the greatest bravery, not giving an inch of 
ground." 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 

At Pennybacker's Mills : " I shall move the Army four 
or five miles lower down to day, from whence we may rec- 
onnoitre and fix upon a proper situation, at such distance 
from the Enemy, as will entitle us to make an attack, should 
we see a proper opening, or stand upon the defensive till we 
obtain further reinforcements. This was the opinion of a 
majority of a Council of General officers which I called 
yesterday." — Washington to the President of Congress. 

Washington reached Pennybacker's (formerly Pauling's) Mills, now 
Schwenksville, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, on September 26, 
making his head-quarters at the house of Samuel Pennybacker, the owner 
of the mills. On the 29th he moved down the Skippack road to Skippack 
Creek, within twenty-five miles of Philadelphia, and on the 2d of October, 
five miles farther down the road to Worcester township. It was from this 
point, "Methacton Hill," that the army started, at seven o'clock on the 
evening of October 3, to attack the enemy at Germantown. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4. 

At the Battle of Grermantown : " In the midst of the most 
promising appearances, when every thing gave the most 
flattering hopes of victory, the troops began suddenly to 
retreat, and entirely left the field, in spite of every effort 
that could be made to rally them." — Washington to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, October 5. 

" After the army were all retreating, I expected they would have returned 
to their last encampment, about twelve or thirteen miles from the enemy at 
Germantown ; but the retreat was continued upwards of twenty miles ; so 
that all those men, who retired so far, this day marched upwards of thirty 
miles without rest, besides being up all the preceding night without sleep." 
— Pickering's Journal. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5. 

At Pennybacker's Mills: "This day and the following 
the stragglers had generally joined the army over Perkiomen 
Creek." — Pickering's Journal. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7. 

At Pennybacker's Mills : " My intention is to encamp the 

army at some suitable place to rest and refresh the men, and 

recover them from the still remaining effects of that disorder 

naturally attendant on a retreat." — Washington to the President 

of Congress. 

On this day Washington received a committee of six prominent Priends, 
appointed by the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to visit " William Howe, 
General of the British Army, and George Washington, General of the 
American Army," for the purpose of presenting them the Society's " testi- 
mony" against war, and of explaining the position the Priends occu- 
pied as non-resistants, conscientiously restrained from bearing arms on 
either side. Committee: Samuel Emlen, William Brown, Joshua Morris, 
James Thornton, Warner Mifflin, and Nicholas Wain. The committee 
were kindly entertained by the commander-in-chief, after which he sent 
them to Pottsgrove, to remain a few days, in order that, should they be ex- 
posed to British questioning, on their return to Philadelphia, they could 
make the reply that it had been some time since they left head-quarters. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8. 

At Pennybacker's Mills : " The army here marches this 

morning, from hence to the Baptist Meeting House in 

Montgomery Township." — Washington to General Varnum. 

The Baptist or Mennonite Meeting-House referred to in the letter to Gen- 
eral Varnum is on the Sumneytown road, in Towamensing Township, near 
Kulpsville, three miles northeast of the Skippack road, and twenty-six from 
Philadelphia. The burial-ground attached thereto contains the remains of 
General Nash, of North Carolina, and other officers, wounded at the battle 
of Germantown, and who died in this vicinity. Washington made his 
head-quarters at the farm-house of Frederick Wampole, three-fourths of a 
mile from the meeting-house, until October 16, when he moved to the house 
of Peter Wentz, on the Skippack road, Worcester Township, near " Methac- 
ton Hill." 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9. 

At Head-quarters, "Wampole's : " My intention was that 
you and Gen'l Huntington should join me this morning, 
with the remainder of the Troops, and so I thought I ex- 
pressed myself." — Washington to General Varnum. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16. 

At Head-quarters, Wentz's : " We moved this morning 
from the encampment at which we had been for six or seven 
Vol. xiv. — 18 
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days past, and are just arrived at the grounds we occupied 
before the action of the 4th. One motive for coming here is 
to divert the enemy's attention and force from the forts [on 
the Delaware]. ... I yesterday, through the hands of Mrs. 
Ferguson of Graham [Graeme] Park, received a letter of a 
very curious and extraordinary nature from Mr. Duche, 
which I have thought proper to transmit to Congress." — 
Washington to the President of Congress. 

The Kev. Jacob Duche, the writer of the letter referred to by "Washington, 
was an Episcopal clergyman of Philadelphia, rector of Christ Church, and 
was celebrated as an eloquent and popular preacher. At the beginning of 
the Revolution he espoused the cause of the Colonies, and made the opening 
prayer at the First Congress, September 7, 1774. He was chosen chaplain 
to Congress, July 9, 1776, but resigned in October, on account of ill health. 
"When the British took possession of Philadelphia, alarmed at the gloomy 
aspect of affairs, Duche forsook the patriot cause, and in the letter to "Wash- 
ington dated October 8, 1777, urged him to pursue the same course. Mr. 
Duche, who married a sister of Francis Hopkinson, went to England with 
his family, but returned to Philadelphia in 1790, where he died, January 3, 
1798. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18. 

At Head-quarters, Wentz's : Orderly Book. — " The Gen- 
eral has his happiness completed relative to the successes of 
the Northern army. On the 14th instant General Burgoyne 
and his whole army surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war. Let every face brighten, and every heart expand with 
grateful joy and praise to the Supreme Disposer of all 
events, who has granted us this signal success. The chap- 
lains of the army are to prepare short discourses, suited to 
the occasion, to deliver to their several corps and brigades 
at five o'clock this afternoon." l 

1 This order was based on a despatch received from Governor Clinton, 
dated Albany, October 15, 1777 : " Last night at 8 o'clock the capitulation 
whereby General Burgoyne & whole Army surrendered themselves Prison- 
ers of "War, was signed and this Morning they have to march out towds. 
the River above Fish Creek with the Honours of "War (and there ground 
their Arms) they are from thence to be marched to Massachusetts bay." — 
Ford, VI. 128. Negotiations for the surrender were commenced on the 14th, 
but the articles of the " Convention between Lieutenant-general Burgoyne 
and Major-general Gates" were not signed by Burgoyne until the morning 
of the 17th of October. 
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Washington remained at "Wentz's until October 21, when the army 
moved lower down to Whitpain Township, within fifteen miles of Philadel- 
phia. Here he made his head-quarters at the house of James Morris, be- 
tween the Skippack and Morris roads, where he remained until November 
2, when the army marched to Whitemarsh Township, twelve miles from 
Philadelphia. His head-quarters at "Whitemarsh were at the " Emlen 
Mansion," described by Lossing, in 1848, as "standing upon the edge of a 
wet meadow at the head of a fine valley, and was a sort of baronial hall in 
size and character when Elmar [Emlen], its wealthy owner at the time of 
the revolution, dispensed hospitality to all who came under its roof." 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 

At Head-quarters, "Whitemarsh : " This morning a heavy 
cannonading was heard from below [on the Delaware] and 
continued till afternoon ; from the top of Chew's house in 
German Town to which place the General [Washington] 
took a ride this morning, we could discover nothing more 
than thick clouds of smoak, and the masts of two vessels, 
the weather being very hazy." — John Laurens to Henry 
Laurens. 

" November 7. — The cannonading heard day before yesterday was between 
the Somerset 64 Gun Ship, the Roebuck and some other vessel on the one 
part, and our row-gallies seconded by a two gun battery on the other." — 
John Laurens to Henry Laurens. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 

At Head-quarters, "Whitemarsh : " A letter, which I re- 
ceived last night [from Lord Stirling], contained the follow- 
ing paragraph. ' In a letter from General Conway to Gen- 
eral Gates he says, " Heaven has been determined to save your 
country, or a weak General and bad counsellors would have ruined 
it." ' — Washington to General Conway. 

This brief note is the earliest public record bearing on the subject of the 
conspiracy to displace Washington from the command of the army, known 
as the Conway Cabal. The particulars respecting this cabal will be found 
fully set forth by Sparks, V. 483. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 

At Head-quarters, "Whitemarsh : " I am sorry to inform 
you that Fort Mifflin [on the Delaware] was evacuated the 
night before last, after a defence which does credit to the 
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American arms, and will ever reflect the highest honor upon 
the officers and men of the garrison." — Washington to the 
President of Congress. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 

At Head-quarters, "Whitemarsh: Orderly Book. — "The 
Commander-in-Chief offers a reward of ten dollars to any 
person, who shall hy nine o'clock on Monday morning pro- 
duce the best substitute for shoes, made of raw hides." 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 

At Head-quarters, Whitemarsh : "I am sorry to inform 
Congress, that the enemy are now in possession of all the 
water defences [on the Delaware]. . . . The garrison [of 
Fort Mercer, at Red Bank] was obliged to evacuate it on the 
night of the 20th instant, on the approach of Lord Corn- 
wallis, who had crossed the river from Chester with a de- 
tachment, supposed to be about two thousand men, and 
formed a junction with the troops lately arrived from New 
York, and those that had been landed before at Billings- 
port." — Washington to the President of Congress. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 

At Head-quarters, Whitemarsh : Reconnoitres the enemy's 
lines of defence around Philadelphia, with a view to an at- 
tack. A council of war, held at head-quarters in the evening, 
decides adversely. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 30. 

At Head-quarters, Whitemarsh : A council of war held 
to consider a proper place for winter-quarters. No decision 
being arrived at by the board, Washington determined to 
form an encampment at Valley Forge, on the west side of 
the Schuylkill River. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10. 

At Head-quarters, Whitemarsh : " In the course of last 
week, from a variety of intelligence, I had reason to expect 
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that General Howe was preparing to give us a general action. 
Accordingly, on Thursday night [December 4] he moved 
from the city with all his force, except a very inconsiderable 
part left in his lines and redoubts, and appeared the next 
morning on Chestnut Hill, in front of, and about three miles 
distant from, our right wing. As soon as their position was 
discovered, the Pennsylvania militia were ordered from our 
right, to skirmish with their light advanced parties ; and I 
am sorry to mention, that Brigadier-General Irvine, who led 
them on, had the misfortune to be wounded and to be made 
prisoner. Nothing more occurred on that day. On Friday 
night [December 5] the enemy changed their ground, and 
moved to our left, within a mile of our line, where they re- 
mained quiet and advantageously posted the whole of next 
day. On Sunday [December 7] they inclined still further 
to our left ; and, from every appearance, there was reason 
to apprehend they were determined on an action." — Wash- 
ington to the President of Congress. 

" On Sunday, the seventh of December, Washington felt certain that an 
attack upon his camp was meditated, and that a general engagement would 
follow. This he desired above all things, and prepared for the event. 
During the day he visited every brigade, imparted minute directions to the 
officers, and by words and actions gave the greatest encouragement to the 
troops. But night came, and nothing but skirmishes, as usual, had oc- 
curred. Howe was afraid to assail Washington, and on the afternoon of 
Monday, the eighth, he changed front, and marched his army back to Phil- 
adelphia." — Lossing, Life of Washington, II. 568. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11. 

Leaves Whitemarsh : " At four o'clock the Whole Army 
were Order'd to March to Sweeds Ford [Norristown], on the 
River Schuylkill, about 9 miles N.W. of Chestnut Hill, and 
6 from "White Marsh our present Encampment. At sun an 
hour high the whole were mov'd from the Lines and on their 
march with baggage. This Night encamped in a Semi 
Circle nigh the Ford." — Diary of Albigence Waldo, Historical 
Magazine, V. 129. 

"December 12th. — A Bridge of Waggons made across the Schuylkill 
last night consisting of 36 waggons, with a bridge of Rails between each. 
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Sun Set. — We are order'd to march over the River. The army were 'till 
Sun Rise crossing the River — some at the Waggon Bridge, & some at the 
Raft Bridge helow. Cold & Uncomfortable." — Diary of Albigence Waldo. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13. 

At the Gulf Mill : " The Army march'd three miles from 
the West side of the River [Swedes Ford], and encamp'd 
near a place called the Gulph and not an improper name 
either. For this Gulph seems well adapted by its situation 
to keep us from the pleasure & enjoyments of this world, or 
being conversant with any body in it." — Diary of Albigence 
Waldo. 

The Gulf Mill, a substantial stone building, erected in 1747, and still 
standing, is situated at the intersection of the Gulf road with Gulf Creek, 
which empties into the Schuylkill at West Conshohocken, the Matson's 
Ford of the Revolution. What is understood as the Gulf is where the creek 
passes through the Gulf Hill, and to effect a passage has cleft it to the base. 
The mill, near which Washington had his head-quarters until December 
19, 1 is about a mile and a half west of the river, and between six and 
seven miles from Valley Forge. The movements of the army after the bat- 
tle of Germantown had been entirely in what was then Philadelphia 
County, now (since 1784) Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, the town- 
ships or districts mentioned in the Itinerary being the same as at present, 
although not so clearly defined as to boundaries. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14. 

At Head-quarters, Gulf Mill : " On Thursday morning 
[December 11] we marched from our old encampment, 
and intended to pass the Schuylkill at Madison's [Matson's] 
Ford, where a bridge had been laid. When the first divi- 
sion and a part of the second had passed, they found a body 
of the enemy consisting from the best accounts we have been 
able to obtain, of four thousand men, under Lord Corn- 
wallis, possessing themselves of the heights on both sides 
of the road leading from the river and the defile called the 

1 Tradition points to a house which stood about one mile north of the 
Gulf Mill, and half a mile east of the road, as having been Washington's 
head -quarters. It was known as " Walnut Grove," the residence of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Isaac Hughes, Pennsylvania Militia, built prior to 1743 by 
his father, John Hughes, stamp officer. The house, which was a notable 
building of the day, was taken down about twenty-five years ago. 
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Gulf. This unexpected event obliged such of our troops, 
as had crossed, to repass, and prevented our getting over till 
the succeeding night." — Washington to the President of Con- 
gress. 

" The army was ordered to march to the Swedes Ford three or four miles 
higher up the river and encamp with the right to the Schuylkill. The next 
morning [December 12] the want of provisions — I could weep tears of 
blood when I say it — the want of provisions render'd it impossible to march. 
We did not march till the evening of that day. Our ancient bridge, an 
infamous construction which in many parts obliged the men to march by 
Indian file, was restored, and a bridge of waggons made over the Swedes 
Ford." — John Laurens to Henry Laurens, December 23, 1777. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 15. 

At Head-quarters, Gulf Mill : " The army cross'd the 
Schuylkill on the 13th and has remained encamped on the 
heights on this side. Our truly republican general has de- 
clared to his officers that he will set the example of passing 
the winter in a hut himself. The precise position is not as 
yet fixed upon, in which our huts are to be constructed ; it 
will probably be determined this day." — John Laurens to 
Henry Laurens. 

" December 16th. — Cold Rainy Day — Baggage ordered over the Gulph, 
of our Division, which were to march at Ten — but the baggage was order'd 
back and for the first time since we have been here the Tents were pitch 'd 
to keep the men more comfortable." — Diary of Albigence Waldo. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17. 

At Head-quarters, Gulf Mill : Orderly Book. — " The Com- 
mander in Chief, with the highest satisfaction, expresses his 
thanks to the officers and soldiers for the fortitude and pa- 
tience with which they have sustained the fatigue of the 
campaign. Although, in some instances [we] unfortunately, 
failed ; yet upon the whole Heaven hath smiled upon our 
arms and crowned them with signal success ; and we may 
upon the best grounds conclude, that, by a spirited continu- 
ance of the measures necessary for our defence, we shall 
finally obtain the end of our warfare, independence, liberty, 
and peace." 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

At Head-quarters, Gulf Mill : This day having been set 
apart by Congress for public thanksgiving and prayer, the 
army remained in its quarters, and the chaplains performed 
service with their several corps and brigades. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19. 

At Valley Forge : " The camp moved to near the Valley 
Forge, where we immediately struck up temporary huts 
covered with leaves. In a few days we began the building 
of our log huts." — Diary of Joseph Clark, Proceedings New 
Jersey Hist. Soc, VII. 103. 

In general orders of December 18, Washington gave explicit directions 
for constructing the huts. He ordered the colonels or commanding officers 
of regiments to cause their men to be divided into parties of twelve, and 
see that each party had its proportion of tools, and commence a hut for that 
number ; and, as an encouragement to industry and art, the general prom- 
ised to reward the party in each regiment which finished its hut in the 
quickest and most workmanlike manner, with a present of twelve dollars. 
He also offered a reward of one hundred dollars to the officer or soldier who 
should substitute a covering for the huts, cheaper and more quickly made 
than boards. The exact dimensions and style of the huts were also care- 
fully set forth. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge : Orderly Book. — " The 
army being now come to a fixed station, the Brigadiers and 
oflicers commanding brigades, are immediately to take ef- 
fectual measures to collect and bring to camp all the officers 
and soldiers at present scattered about the country." 

Valley Forge is situated in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, on the 
west side of the Schuylkill River, about twenty-two miles northwest of 
Philadelphia. Upon the hills surrounding the valley, then partly in Phil- 
adelphia (now Montgomery County) and partly in Chester County, Wash- 
ington established the winter-quarters of the army, occupying his marquee 
until the huts were completed. When the men were comfortably settled, 
the commander-in-chief took up his own quarters in the village, at the 
small two-story stone house of Isaac Potts, near the mouth of Valley Creek. 
The house, which is still standing, was purchased in 1879, together with two 
and one-half acres of land, by an association entitled the " Centennial and 
Memorial Association of Valley Forge," organized and incorporated for 
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the purpose of preserving it as "Washington's head-quarters. Quite re- 
cently an additional acre and a half have been purchased, making altogether 
four acres of land immediately contiguous and pertaining to the Valley 
Forge Head-quarters. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 22. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge : " It is with infinite pain 
and concern, that I transmit to Congress the enclosed copies 
of sundry letters respecting the state of the commissary's 
department. In these matters are not exaggerated." — 
Washington to the President of Congress. 

These letters were from Generals Huntington and Varnum. The latter 
used the following language: " Three days successively we have been des- 
titute of bread. Two days we have been entirely without meat. The men 
must be supplied, or they cannot be commanded." 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 23. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge : " I am now convinced 
beyond a doubt, that, unless some great and capital change 
suddenly takes place in that line [the commissary's depart- 
ment], this army must inevitably be reduced to one or other 
of these three things ; starve, dissolve, or disperse in order 
to obtain subsistence in the best manner they can." — Wash- 
ington to the President of Congress. 

Notwithstanding this deplorable condition of the army, there were not 
wanting those who complained of its inactivity, and insisted on a winter 
campaign. At this time, the whole number of men in camp was eleven 
thousand and ninety -eight, of whom two thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight were unfit for duty, " because they were barefoot and otherwise naked." 
In making this statement to Congress, and alluding to a memorial, or re- 
monstrance, of the Assembly of Pennsylvania against his going into winter- 
quarters, Washington said, " I can assure those gentlemen, that it is a 
much easier and less distressing thing to draw remonstrances in a comfort- 
able room by a good fireside, than to occupy a cold, bleak hill, and sleep 
under frost and snow, without clothes or blankets. However, although 
they seem to have little feeling for the naked and distressed soldiers, I feel 
superabundantly for them, and, from my soul, I pity those miseries, which 
it is neither in my power to relieve or prevent." 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge : " A considerable num- 
ber of our men are in warm, comfortable huts ; but others 
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have made little progress as yet, the march of several thou- 
sand of the enemy from Philadelphia to Derby (where they 
remained till the 28th) having obliged a considerable body 
of our men to leave their work to watch them. The work 
is also retarded by the scarcity of tools. On Christmas day 
it snowed, and before the next morning it was four inches 
deep. The weather has since been clear and cold." — Colonel 
Pickering to Mrs. Pickering. 

(To be continued.) 



